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SOCIAL SECURITY FOR WORKERS BECOMES A REALITY 


By 


ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER, CHAIRMAN 
SociaAL Security BoARD 


With the first of the year, unemployment 
compensation goes on a full working basis in 
almost half the United States. Wisconsin, 
the first State to enact an unemployment- 
compensation law, has been paying benefits 
formore than a year. In22 additional States 
with more than 11,500,000 insured workers, 
out-of-work benefits will be payable sometime 
in January. In seven other States benefits 
become payable later in 1938. By July 1939 
ever State unemployment-compensation law 
will be in full operation, providing un- 


employment insurance to approximately 
21,000,000 workers throughout the United 
States. Another major feature of the Social 
Security program--old-age insurance for 
wage earners to protect them against depend- 
ency after their working years --has' been 
in force since last January. 
UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 

ut-of-work benefits are no substitute, 
of course, for jobs and regular pay. The 
only real cure for being out of work is a 


job. But unemployment-insurance benefits, 
usually amounting to half-pay and with a 
maximum of about $15 a week for a definite 


number of weeks, will go far toward cushioning 


the effect of unemployment on both the 
unemployed worker and on business. They will 
Suy groceries and help pay the rent. In 


the long run, payment of out-of-work benefits 

ll help to cut down the number of workless 
and payless weeks andthe number of lay-offs. 
Thes 


e benefits put money into circulation by 


Placing it where it is most needed and where 
itwill helpto offset loss of wages and workers' 


Suying power, thereby stimulating reemployment. 


All the State unemployment-compensation 
for the 
funds in 


laws allow 2 years accumulation of 


unemployment order that there may 


be a reserve on hand when benefit payments 
begin. The 
by the State 


States 


unemployment fund, collected 


from employers, and ina few 
the 
Federal Unemployment 


where it 


from workers also, is deposited 
Fund in 
is held 
compound 
the 


are kept on call 


in the Trust 
the United States Treasury, 
to the State's 

These 
rainy day of unemployment, 


needed. 


account, drawing 


interest. funds, saved up for 


They are to be 
that is to 


for each State as 


used for only, and 


pay 
and eligible. 


one purpose 


benefits to workers when unemployed 


Every State and the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii now have a law 
to protect their workers against loss 
of income during periods of involuntary 
unemployment, and all the laws have been 


But 
themselves 


approved by the Social Security Board. 
laws on statute books will not of 


pay unemployment benefits. They must be put 


into and this 
of administration 


State agencies. 


operation requires a system 


involving Federal and 


The State with an unemployment-compen sation 
law must list every employer who comes under 
the act and therefore required to 
contribute to the fund. It must collect the 


and keep records of the contributions 


who is 


money 
of employers and the wages of covered workers 
throughout the State. 


This is necessary to enable the commission 
to know just how much the unemployed worker 


is entitled to receive per week, and for how 














BENEFITS PAYABLE LATER IN 1938, MONTH 
INOICATED OM MAP 
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weer ay recelve lt. senerits are 
>| nw! wages earned L worker dauring 
ated ] t f ti befor iles his claim. 
PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
public pl ent offices as a part 
tat iY ploy t-compensation syste 
abl part to piay. Lates require 
inemplc C pensatic Shall be paid 
ig public ple >nt offic . 4 to 
eligibl for benefit pa nts the un- 
oyed worker must register it sucn ar 
: Lr ulfill certain requirements of 
pre nt nited tates Employment 
ic i Cc prised of the National fe=- 
oyment ervice, which is financed wholly 
he Federal overnment, and State employ- 
services affiliated witl Lhe nited 
es Employment Service, which are f inanced 
Ly Oy t Inited States overnment and 
ly by the States. ie 6—National Re- 
oyment Servic is an emergenc agency 
ted to m the needs developing out of 
jepression and particularly the needs of 
public-works programs indertaken by the 
ral overnment. It has always been 
piated that as the State employment 


* 


See November Labor Information Bulletin for an 
in the unemployment—compensation program. 








e passag of these laws make 
it neces tend nd 
strengther the exist- 
ing State employment services 

lis is being accomplished er 
4 joint agreement entered 
between t Social Security Boar 
and the Department of Labor wt b 

rants y the Social ecurity Board of addi- 
tional funds to the States are added t 
grants made nited States Employme: 
ervice. Fun these two sources, whic 
have been made available to the 23 State 
where unempioyment-compensation dDenef its wil. 
b paid after January 1, 1938, will able 
Lhese ates to expand t ir State employmer 
services tocover the whole areaof eac te 
Iver 8sC local ployment offices will b 
available. Plans ar rls under way) 

increase further the facilities of the 4 
employment offices in all the States so a 





isolated areas will be able promptl 
egister for work and file their claim 
for benefits. 
SOME THINGS THE PUBLIC SHOULD KNOW 
To gear the machinery of unemployn 
compensation to prompt payment of benefit 
is a task which calls for teamwork from all 


agencies and persons affected by the law. 


Sento 
29 ULaGLe 


unemp1l 0} nsation 





The nent-comp com 


the public employment offices, and thé 


sovernment must do their part and 





employers must do theirs. 


course, that each worke 


must first know what his 


article on the role of the employment offices 


expanded, the activities of t 
National Reemployment Servic 
would be taken over Dy the ¢ 

empiOoOyment services. LConsiderad) 
progress had een made ir is 
regard prior to the passa 0 
inempl ent-compensatior aN 
in t Various States. However 
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as regulations of the State require. rl r 
Ow OLD-AGE !NSURANCE PLAN WELL UNDER WAY 
4. His claim for unemployment compensa- 

loyn tion must be examined and approved. The system of old-age benefit Ff 
benef it under the Social Security Act has r 
rom al Ss. If af in operation for nearly a year. Thousands 
he law (2 laims have been paid during the past year. 
commis- ol were lump-sum claims, payable either 

4 of a job, his to workers who reached 65 before they could 





qualify for the monthly retirement benefits 





provided in the act, or to the heirs or 





Waiting period. estates of eligible workers who died before 
¢ week by week for as long as he is unemployed, reaching the age of 65. 
up to the limit of time fixed by the law in For most holders of social security 


5 his State. his depends in each case upon accounts payments of regular monthly old-age 











The 


1942, 
earners are now 


annuities will begin in majority 


of the Nation's building up 
based on their own work and 
which will entitle 


after their productive years 


benefit rights 


wages -- rights them to a 


lifetime income 
are over. 


WORKERS! RECORDS KEPT CONFIDENTIAL 


Security 
the 


All record of the Social 


Board are held confidential. To help 


up their records for unemployment 
the 
other 


States to set 


compensation purposes, workers’ names 


account ana identifying 


the 


and numbers, 


information, are furnished to State 


eee ree 


the record of wages furnished by employers 
in quarterly "information returns". These 
records will become the basis for calculat- 
ing the payments due as claims arise. 
PROBLEMS AHEAD 
There are still many problems to solve 
and many needs to be met before the worki 


the 


against 


United States are adequately 
One of the 


people in 


protected insecurity. 


most important questions is how to bring mo 
of the workers under the terms of the Social 
Security Act. In almost every instance the 


conditions of employment of the groups not 


covered involved admin- 





commissions, but = 
inder formal agreement 
with the States not to 


disclose these records to 


any person but the claimant 











istrative difficulties too 
great to be attempted 
immediately. Under a con- 
tributory systemof social 


insurance, where employers 


° . WAS BEEN = 
or ‘his duly authorized and workers are taxed alike 
representative. and records must be kept 

The Federal old-age as a basisfor benefit pay- 
insurance plan involves a ments, the problems are 
bookkeeping task that is many and at times beyond 
probably the biggest of the 7 solution through regular 

Keep this card. It shows the account number used in 
kind ever undertaken. It procedure applicable to 


ederal and 








keeping records of your Social Security Benefit rights 
der F t seared Laws. Keep a record of this 








went into operation in guages ce yuu enlgne tare Gecard. Mention the number the majority of workers. 
November 1936 with the in all letters regarding your account. In spite of these 
. Address inquiries concerning Unemployment Compensa- re ee A 
issuing of application tion (if there is a law in your State) to the State agency difficulties, the Social 
. +3) < . iia administering such law. Address inquiries concerning “ , 7 7 Rs 
forms to millions of eligi Federal Old- Rativnnens Benslite Gost State ClSwAgs Security Board believes 
ble workers. This was ti ort ) to the nearest office of the Soc that with increased experi- 
; a Board. 
done with the help of SIGN THIS CARD IMMEDIATELY AND REPORT ence in problems of admin- 
45,000 post offices in a istration these and other 
every part of the country. ’ large groups not now 
Next came the issuing of covered may be brought 
social security account numbers by the Social under the act. Serious consideration also 
Security Board upon receipt of the applica- should be given to the question of making 


36,000,000. 
the next 


tions, which now number more than 
With 
is to transfer the 


account numbers’ issued, 
each 
the 
From the 
is punched 


identifying 


step information on 
application card to permanent records in 
Social Security Board offices. 
"master card" 
the 


application, 


application card, a 


by machine to show, in code, 


information on each including 


name and social security account number. From 


card on through various’ other 


duplicating, 
operations, the name and number finally go to 


the master 


checking, sorting, and indexing 


a ledger sheet, which is set up to receive 


the old-age insurance payments more adequate-- 
by increasing benefits in the lower 
by paying them by providing widows’ 
or orphans' allowances, and by paying benef its 


ranges, 
sooner, 


for permanent total disability. 

All these problems and many others are 
being studied by the Social Security Board. 
Recommendations will be made as more admin- 
developed and more 
assembled, in an effort t0 


Security Act an ever more 


istrative experience is 
information is 

the Social 
effective means of 
the workers of this country. 


make 


providing security for 
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TRAINING AND EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE CCC 


ROBERT FECHNER, DIRECTOR 
CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


For more than four and a half years 
the Civilian Conservation Corps has been 
offering jobs to idle young men whose 
families were on relief rolls or in needy 
circumstances. To date, slightly more 
than 1,900,000 young men, mostly between 
the ages of 17 and 28, have accepted the 


oO 


in the huge chain of 


have been operated 
country 
lished on April 17, 


authorized strength of 


men, exclusive of 10, 


on Indian Reservations 
the Territories of the 


When 


Roosevelt, 


first 


initiated by 
the CCC was to 


pportunity offered them and have goneto work 


outdoor camps which 


in every section of the 
since the first CCC camp was estab- 


1933. The present 
the Corps is 300,000 
000 Indians working 


and 5,000 employed in 
United States. 


President 


provide employ- 


ment and shelter to 250,000 young men selected 


from the vast army of youths who in 


1933 


were wandering the streets in search of work. 


The major aimof the Corps was to place these 


young men into 


healthful 


outdoor surround- 


ings where they would be given an opportunity 


for education and 
for employment in 
sound Nation-wide 


principally in our 


training in 
private 
conservation 


preparation 
industry. A 
program, 


forests and parks, was 


the second major objective. 


A typical CCC 
strength of between 
has an administrative 
Staff consisting of 
Reserve officers in 
charge of camp admin- 
istration and health, 
technical men who direct 
the work programs, and 
an educational adviser. 
An enrollee works 8 
hours a day 5 days 
For his labor, 
the CCC youth receives 
&@ cash allowance of 
$30 a month, his board, 
clothing, 


aweek. 


a place in 


camp has an 
180 and 200 men. It 


enrolled 





AT WORK PLANTING 


medical 

both on 
and in camp during off hours. 
net cash each 
required 


which to live, care, and an oppor- 
the work project 
Of his $3C 


enrollee is 


tunity to learn, 


income a month, 


to send home to needy dependents 


a minimum of $22 a month. If an enrollee 


has no dependents, he deposits $22 a montt 
with the CCC fiscal 


refunded to him when he leaves camp. 


officer. The money is 


The energies of the youths sent tc 


the CCC camps have been directed primarily 


toward the development, increase, and 


conservation of natural resources, such as 


forests and soil. The progran of 


has included the preservation of forest 


and park areas from fire, insects, and 


[o) 


disease, the introduction of improved 


fire protection facilities, such as roads 


and trails, fire towers and communication 


systems, the conduct of against 


disease and insects, as well is actual 


fire fighting on the forest fire line, the 
planting of trees, the improvement of 
forest lands, and the conservation of agri- 
cultural lands by soil-erosion preventior 
measures. Other important work has included 
flood-control operations on the public domain 
and in national forests, the rehabilitation 
of drainage ditches on farm lands, and the 


conservation of fish, game, and other wild life. 
A simple listing of accomplishments of 


conservation would 


the national 


program 
include such items as 
one and one-lalf billion 
trees planted, 58,00C 
miles of telephone line 
39,000 bridges 


constructed, 41,000 


erected, 
major type bui n 
completed, 3,521,000 
erosion che 
built, 2,792,000 acr 
of forest lands improved, 


Q 
yx 
a 
~ 
o 3 
4] 


15,000,000 acres cleared 
of disease and pests, 
89,000 miles of roads 
A FOREST and 


trails built, 








IN A CLASSROOM 


3,809,000 man-days spent fighting forest 

fires, and thousands of acres of forest and 

park lands improved for recreational use. 
Educational Prograa. From the outset, 


the education and training of Civilian Con- 
servation Corps enrollees has been considered 
reat importance. Life in camp affords 
many opportunities for practical tralning 
and adjustment. It supplies the young men 
with a new outlook on life, a chance towork, 
to receive occupational training, to become 
acquainted with good books, to work under 
capable leadership, and to learn how to 
live among other men. 

ucational program has been 
carried out through the cooperation of the 


camp educational adviser, members of the 
p 


cam Army staff, and the technical agency 
staff. In order that the camp program might 
be as ffective as possible, every effort 


was made to secure experienced and adaptable 
educational advisers. In addition to the 
1,600 advisers there are now more than 20,000 
persons offering organized instruction to 
the enrollees. In a typical camp there will 
be six or seven men from the technical staff, 
such as engineers, foresters, landscape men, 
and wild-life experts, who give their own 
time after work hours to instruction. There 
will also be instructors from among the 
advanced enrollees, several WPAor NYAteachers, 
and a part-time teacher from anearby community. 
On the average, each camp has about 17 instructors. 


Four years of 


with thousands of youn 


helped the camp per 
form a clearer concep 

jucatior should mea 
vast number of men 
the camps. A stud 
background of enrolle 


that these men come 


types of communities, 


experience 

g¢ men have 

sonnel 

t of wnat 

n to 

who reac} 

y of the 

es reveals 
from al] 


educational 


levels, and work experience, 
Many juit school long. before 
their arrival in camp. fThirty- 
nine percent did not complete 
the elementary grades, and 
percent were functionally illit- 
erate. More than two-thirds have 
never received any} systematic 
training before reaching camp. A report 
the Department of 2abor indicates that 
nearly 49,700 men wh ntered the camps during 
July 1937, 12,300 or about 25 percent had never 
=ld any kind of aR J prior to entering 
>amp, and of those who had some _ previous 
employment, the average had been jobless for 


more than 5 months before reaching the CC 


the program of training and education must 


be suited to his level and to fit 


interests, and ability. Since 


training program is voluntary, it must be 


his needs, 


the cam 


made not only worthwhile, but as interesting 


as possible. Each enrollee is shown how the 
camp program will equip him to meet his 


problems and how it will aid him to plar 


more satisfactory future for him 
he leaves the Corps. Proof of the i 


in the camp program is seen in the 


self after 
nterest 


2 fact that 


at present more than 87 percent of the 
e 


enrollees, by th 


ir own choice, are regularl) 


participating in educational and training 


activities. 

Shortly after his arrival 
enrollee is interviewed by the 
determine his previous training 
rience, as well as his aptitudes, 
interests. On the basis of this 


the enrollee's program of tr 


planned and developed. Counseling anc 


guidance, therefore, form the 
of CCC education. 


in camp the 


adviser t0 
and expe- 
needs, ant 
interview, 
aining is 


nA 


foundatior 








om al] 
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Since 1933 more than 50,000 
have been taught 
Mor than 500,000 boys have 


me better grounded in grade- 


school subjects. Another 200,000 
ave studied high-school subjects 
UI any have received their higt 
school diplomas. bout 50,00 
hav pursued college courses 


while in the camps, and a number 
hav been granted scholarships 
in colleges and universities 
through cooperation between the 
cc and 


Ol earning. 


various institutions 


Learning by doing 


Ss 
the enrollee to apply theory to 
t 


assigned work. The work projec 

is the practice school in which class work 
‘ applied. There are about 40 major 
classifications oor vocations broken down 
int many hundreds of smaller jobs which 
may be taught on these work projects. Ir 
addition, the administration of the camp 

e 


offers valuable training and experie 


jodos as store 


management, stenography, 


ooking, and truck driving. 


received on the ob is 


The training 
supplemented by evening classes incarpentry, 
aut mechanics, surveying, 


stone masonry, 


echanical drawing, concrete construction, 
agriculture, radio repairing, photography, 
and other similar subjects. Last May more 
thar 135,000 


enroliment, 


men, or 46 percent of the 
re receiving this instruction 
skill 


we 
to supplement the acquired on the 


job. Altogether approximately 


1 ‘ala DADA 
gy, VY 


enrollees have received job-training 


istruction. 


Camp classes are run principally. on 
a discussion basis with a minimum of lectur- 
ing. As nearly as possible, each class is 


centered 


around some practical project. 
For example, the forestry class is based 
upon the 
Surveying class revolves 


of a field party; 


forestry work being done; the 


around the work 
landscaping’ studies are 


based upon the work project; the English 


Class centers around the camp newspaper, 


the arithmetic class around the carpentry 


33382 O—37——-2 





IN A MACHINE SHOP 


or concrete work, and the local current 


events class around the local forum. In 
both the academic and training courses 
regular use is made of films, slides, 


exhibits, charts, graphs, and when practicable, 
speeches by individuals not connected with 


the camps. 


The CCC has constantly been aware of 
its responsibility to help enrollees find 
Satisfactory employment. Enrollees are 
advised as to the best methods of applying 
for work and locating job leads. 
470,000 


employed in private 


Approx- 
CCC boys are now 


imately former 


industry. Many fill 
their jobs more satisfactorily because of 


training received in the Corps. 


The educational work of the CCC, combined 
with the method of training on the job, has 
proven the most effective means of converting 
the thousands of jobless and often homeless 
better citizens and 


youths into happier 


individuals. Theirdays of enforced idleness 
have become busy and useful. Their discour- 
agement at lack of jobs or training has vanished 
before the worth-while work they have done 
in the camps and the positions many of them 
have obtained in private industry after leaving 
the CCC. 
fostered self-reliance and developed 


abilities. 


New habits, new interests, have 
latent 
They have learned to adapt thenm- 
selves to a group life instead of expecting 
life to adapt itself to them and their needs. 


SETTING MINIMUM WAGES FOR RETAIL EMPLOYEES 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Louise STITT 
WOMEN’S Bureau. U. S. Dept. oF LABOR 
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BETTER CARE FOR MOTHERS AND BABIES 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT, CHIEF 
CHILDREN’S Bureau, U.S. Dept. oF LABOR 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN OCTOBER 1937 
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i [ L , 24,900 i emicals, advanced $193,000 in paper and printir 
19,700 i I P «= printi 8, 4C n food- 0 ir tobacco, and $131,000 ir 
stuf ; ° l iS 1 IS- inclassifil indus le 
I we L ic t tL thes V yea interval, ctober l 
in l t t roup as 2 u« er 1937, total weekl arnings 
whole declined by 42,40C nondurable-goods workers rose $4,292,C 
Weekly Pay Rolls. 1 weekly wa Week] pay rolls increased $2,118,000 
disburs s t workers producing nondurable foodstu » $1,998,00C i chemica 
goods wer nearly $2,16 oc lower ir $1, 3,000 i par nd printing, $69, 
etc r than i t precedir ont Week] in t acco, and $732,000 in th inclassif 
pa ls de it 81.233 .00 foodstu . industri ir e sal period ‘ 
$792, xtiles, $384 in lea o> disbursements declined $1,235,000 in texti 
$122, ut » ox $40,000 ir icals $55 OOC in leather, and $101,000 in rubb 
o 
TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Fac emplo nt decl a 1.7 recent is average for t 3 years 1923- 
in October weekly pay r ls increased ie ay-roll index stood at 100.2in Octot 
slightly Employment i anufacturing as z1inst 10C i t preceding mor 
industri Lober was 3 percent ig r 89 in Cc 1936, and 100 i 1923-25 
and actor olls were rly 13 per juctions in factory employment f 
lgner than 1 ct era ir ago eptember LO over nave occurred 1 
irea f Labor Stati ics index of of rece 18 ears for whict d 
employmer n manufactur industries was are vailable ductions i the wee 
100.4 er, compared with 102.1 in wage ncon of e orkers mployed, ft 
er mber, 96.7 i ctober 1936, and 100 occurre i C of tr preceding 18 y 
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EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


RETAIL TRADE 


Employment..ceceeee 
Weekly pay roll. 

Weekly hours...... 
Hourly earnings... 
Weekiy earnings... 


OCTOBER 


193"* 


3,601,400 
$69,645,000 
43.0 

$0.57 


$22.45 


WHOLESALE TRADE 
Employment.......-. 1,508, 700 
Weekly pay roll $45,904,000 
Weekly hours...... 3.0 
Hourly earnings... $0.71 
Weekly earnings... $30.45 

METAL MINING 
Employment......e. 91,20 
Weekly pay roll... $2,679,000 
Weekly hours...... 44.0 
Hourly earnings... $0.71 
Weekly earnings... $31.25 

BITUMINOUS COAL 
Employment........ 380 , 300 
Weekly pay roll... $9,506,000 
Weekly hours...... 29.5 
Hourly earnings... $0.89 
Weekly earnings... $26.2 

TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Employment.......- 428,300 
Weekly pay roll... $13,636,000 
Weekly hours...... 40.0 
Hourly earnings... $0.84 
Weekly earnings... $31.45 








INCREASE OR DECREASE 
SEPT. 1937 | OCTOBER 1936 
OCTOBER 1937 | OCTOBER 1937 

Percent Percent 
* ig + 3.6 
+ 1.9 #11,1 
* &.7 - 2.0 
Wo change + ¢.3 
+ 0.6 + 7.3 
+ 2,8 + 5.6 
+ 1.4 +11.0 
+ 0.8 - 0.5 
= 0.9 + 5.9 
+ 0.4 + 5.0 
- 1.4 +29.2 
- 0.7 +§2.1 
> 2.4 + 3.@ 
- 0.7 $13.7 

* O.F 37.7 

+ 3.0 + 2.3 

+10.7 + 6.6 

+ 7.3 - 7.3 
- 0.2 +13.0 
* *.$ + 6.2 
- 0.2 + 8.2 
+ 2.3 +13.5 
+ 2.0 - 1.8 
+ 0.5 + 6.7 
+ 2.3 + 4.8 


OCTOBER 
193'7* 
HOTELS 
Employment....... 259, 600 
Weekly pay roll.. $3,841,000 
Weekly hours..... 47.0 
Hourly earnings.. $0.32 
Weekly earnings.. $15.10 
POWER and LIGHT 
Employment....... 315,500 
Weekly pay roll.. $10,019,000 
Weekly hours..... 40.5 
Hourly earnings.. $0.86 
Weekly earnings.. $34.40 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment....... 196,000 
Weekly pay roll.. $6,106,000 
Weekly hours..... 46.0 
Hourly earnings.. $0.69 
Weekly earnings.. $31.95 
LAUNDRIES 
Employment....... 209,600 
Weekly pay roll.. $3,587,000 
Weekly hours..... 42.0 
Hourly earnings.. $0.40 
Weekly earnings... $16.95 
DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment....... 50,400 
Weekly pay roll.. $1,042,000 
Weekly hours..... 42.5 
Hourly earnings.. $0.45 
Weekly earnings... $20. 80 
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Percent Percent 
+ 1,2 + 4.4 
. 23 411.7 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN OCTOBER 1937 
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aie AGRICULTURE 
‘ Farm Income. TheOctober cash income of Wage Rates for Cotton Pickers. The 
: armers from the sale of farm products was average rateof pay for picking 100 pound 
nf . sLimated by the Department of Agriculture of cotton inthe United States in 1937 remained 
~ -" § at $907,000,000, as against $816,000,000 in the same as in 1936. Itwas 69 cents. Inthe 
September and $882,000,000 in October 1936. cotton-producing States rates of pay per 10C 
Farm income did not advance as much in pounds of cotton picked were sixty cents 
. tober of this year as is usual for this in South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama; 
time of the year. Government payments to cents in Florida, Kansas, and Texas; 70 cents 
. farmers for their cooperation under the ir Nort arolina, llinois, Tennessee, 
~~ agricultural conservation program 2mounted Louisiana, Arke as, and New Mexico; 75 cents 
a . ¢ $4,000,000 in October, compared wit in Virginia and Oklahoma; 80 cents inMissouri, 
$5,000, 000 in the preceding mont and Kentucky, and Mississippi; 85cents in Arizona; 
— $22,000,000 in October of last year. and 95 cents in California. 
4 
< | 
bea ' ° 
, 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
' : ‘ 
. 7 Further sharp declines in factory output the quantity of cotton consumed by textile 
4 were recorded inOctober. The Federal Reserve mills. Woolen mills shoe factories 
‘ ,» Board's adjusted index of industrial produc- likewise reported a lower rate of operatior 
8.4 tion was 103 in October, compared with 111 Production of minerals continued at 
° in Bags tqemenel and 116 as the average for the about the level maintained since the _ end 
first 8 months of this year. It was 110 in of 1936. 
ah October 1936 and averaged 
VV 4 
ee ee oe ae PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
0.4 site's ~~ ieee CS le ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION ai 
me 3 years 1923-25 is taken as | Ames 1923 25~100 aoniptiaieaa 
5. ( the base or 100. 
; Industrial activity in » wo 
Yctober was markedly curtailed 
2.7 in the durable-goods indus- aa Lan 4 0 
8.2 tries. Output of steel dropped Vv | 
1.6 considerably and production ‘ad |g 
7.3 of lumber, plate glass, and 
5.4 many other durable-goods a - 
products alsodeclined during 
the month. 
4“ 40 
1.4 In the nondurable-goods 
7.) industries the decline in pe ™ 
0.9 Output which began in the 
yp spring of this year continued |, 
a through October. There was "Wi U0 Bi TH? (3 Tid B25 1906 Tt? We W879 1930 13) (88 (983 [3k 1935 136 M9 1938 
™" 4 considerable reduction in SS 
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Automobiles. Apt imat 330,000 Electric Power. Nearly 10,159 millio 
passenger car 2nd trucks wer assembled ir Kilowatt hours of electricity were produced 
Ietober --an increase of 158,700 car and in ctober. This was about 167 millic 
trucks over preceding montt and of kKilowat iours more than in September but 
105,200 unit ver October a year a millic Kilowatt ours less than in last 

Jctober. 
Bituminous Coal. ctober output f f hes aac P ae 
iti ic wa ‘ re ere ee es Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Clas 
- aie ’ aor railroads loaded on the average 803,500 cars 
LonsS, as agal 9,UVO0O,UU0 ILI eptemoer and : 
of freight per week in October, as against 
43,320,000 ¢t i ctober 1936. 
795, 7C cars per week in the preceding mont 

Building Construction. The valu f nd 819,500 cars per week it ctober 1936 
buildir construction for which permits were Steel. Output of steel ingots declined 
issued in 1,49 cities in October amounted harply ir ctober. About 3,390,000 tons oc 
to $123,650,000, compared wi $128,400, C ingots were produced durir the month, com- 
ir Septembe and nearly $130,000,0C in with 4,300,000 tons in September and 

tober of last ear. 4 O,000 tons in October a year ago. 
ao 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN OCTOBER 1937 
Employment in the Federal Service. The The Works Prograa. Slightly more than 
egular Federal Govern t service employed 2,060,000 persons had jobs in October 
sppr imat 1,113,000 persons i October. projects financed by the Works Progress Admin- 
Lhis nu 7 »200 were employed in the istration, other than emergency conservation 
cutive branch, 322,800 in the military work, and that part of P.W.A. work financed 
service, 5,300 in the legislative, and nearly by The Works Program. Total pay rolls in 
2,000 in the judicial service. Yetober aggregated nearly $96,500,000. 
P.W.A. Construction Projects. Employ- Civilian Conservation Corps. Nearly 
ent at the site of construction on projects 363,300 enrolled workers, camp supervisors, 
directed by he Public Works Administration and instructors were employed inthe Civilian 
continued tc decline in October. About Conservation Corps in October. This was 4 
149,600 workers received $12,900,000 inwages gain of about 74,000 workers over the month 
during the month. In September almost interval. Total wage payments in October 
167,000 persons were employed at a pay roll amounted to $15,620,000--an increase of 
of $14,300,000. almost $672,400 over September. 
Other Federal Government Construction General Relief. Preliminary reports to 


Projects. Projects financed by regular the Social Security Board 

appropriations and the Reconstruction Finance areas indicate that 679,600 
orporation supplied work to 222,600 persons single persons received 

i! ctober, as against 210,700 persons in emergency relief from _ pub 

the preceding month. Wage disbursements to October. In September the sa 

these workers aggre ed $21,470,000 in eported 677,300 
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C compared with $22,210,000 in 
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September. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN OCTOBER 1937 

















uced Wholesale Prices. Wholesale commodity sold at wholesale. These prices are used t 
} r } 5 , : ‘ } + he Ri : + mn i ser - Aes 
$4vVu , prices aeciined about <¢ percent in VUctobder. Lne Bureau to complilé a enerail index ol 
it Thaw , ne ly c - _ + to} + y , 1} lecal r i ree Ir Lae n - 1029 + 
‘ oN ney were neariy o ercent nigener Lnan 1n wnolesaie rices. i! Vctvoder ly 
J J b t 
LaSU the corresponding month a year ago. Each wholesale commodity price index averaged 
+ a) a ASD ? ife . 1} sta c ~ , A + *) = - 27 

‘ onth the Bureauof Labor Statistics collects 85.4, compared with 87.4 in September, 81.§ 
e — - . os - T - Q > oo Aine = : » - o7z¢c - A n¢ e 09 
‘SS 1 price juotations on 784 commodities in October 1936, and 100 in 1926. 
cars 
L1nst 

* 
nontn 

INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
36. 
Lined CTOBER CTOBER INCREASE T) OR DECREASE 
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'tm LY« 7 107 —— " , > 
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Retail Food Prices. Average retail against 79.0 in the preceding month, 76.3 in 

















od prices declined nearly 1 percent ir ctober of last year, and 100 in 1 For 
ctober but remained slightly ore thar every dollar's wort C foodstuffs hased 
percent igher than ir ctober of last ear in the country's retail ts ir con- 
tnan a 4 ‘ a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index, whic sumers paid on tl average 8.2 cents ir 
ort . ma ~ _ 
. includes r 2il prices of 84 food products October, 9 cents in September, and 6.3 
Admit sold in 5l cities, was 78. in October, as cents in October 1936. 
vat ion 
nanced 
lis in 
445 AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
arly RETAIL ! 
Near iy 1TEM . , wthenibestn INCREASE +) OR DECREASE - 
isors, OCTOBER 1937 | OCTOBER 3 OCTOBER 1936 TO OCTOBER 





vilian 
was 4 Cents ‘ents Cents Percent 

month Bread, pound .... . 8.9 8.2 * Osi + 6.4 
let ober Butter, pound .... 42.3 4C.2 * 2u3 + 6.) 


ise ol Milk, Quart . «+s. 12.7 12.4 + 0.3 + 2.3 


Sees, Gomen « « « « s 42.1 43.6 - 5.8 - 2.8 

rts to Potatoes, pound . = » 1.9 Zoe ~ Dae -33.9 
urban ord, pou «2s ss 7.2 16.% + 0.€ > 4.7 
es and Pork chops, pound .. ss Ge 35.9 ¢ isd + 3.2 





,O00 in Round steak, pound. . 41.9 a4.7 + 7.2 +19.9 
nds it Sugar, pound . . « s« « 5.8 5.6 + 6.2 + 3.9 


n areas Coffee, pound .... 26.C 24.4 ¢ 3.6 + 5.9 
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Issue and Page 
Accidents: 
Safety and accidents in the iron and steel industry 
(Kossoris)-----—-—-- Feb.6-8 
Agriculture: 
Cash income of farmers. (Sach issue) 
Cash income of farmers, 1929-36 _ Apr.3 
Farm tenancy-----—------——— _ June 19 
Wages of farm laborers or- 
January 1, 1987-——--——---—-----—_-----—---—_—___-— Feb. 19 
April 1, 193--——— _ May 19 
July 1, 1037—- ---- - Aug. 18 
October 1, 1937 _-—- Nov.1 
Apprentice training: 
National program for apprenticeship standards (Patterson) Oct. 56 


Automobile industry. Factory output. (Bach tssue) 
R 
) 


Bituminous coal: 








Annual earings of workers in 1935—-----—-—-—--——---- July 10-11 
Earnings of workers, 1929-36- -_-_- Nov. 12-13 
Output. (Bach tssue 

Building construction: 
Activity in 1936 (Byer)—- Mar.14 


Current activity. (S8ach tissue) 
Building trades: 
Inion and nonunion wages, 1936 _- Oct.10-11 
Union wage rates and hours, 1936 (Peterson)/--—---—-— —_- Jan.10-11 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. (See U.S. Department of Labor.) 
Business and industrial barometers. (Bach issue 





Business profits and losses: : 
For first 9 months of 1936, 1935, 1930, and 1929----— Jan.13 





For 1936, 1935, 1932, and 192) Apr.21 
For first quarter of 1937, 1936, 1932, 1929-—--—--- -- July 13 
For 6 months of 1937, 1936, 1932, and 1929--—-——---- Sept.21 
C 
Child labor: 
Status of Federal child-labor amendment-—-—————---— Jan.3 
Children: 
Better care for mothers and babies (Lenroot)——-~——- Dec. 10-11 
Twenty-five years of service for children (Lenroot)/—- May 1-3 


Children's Bureau. (See U.S. Department of Labor.) 
Civilian Conservation Corps: 
Enrollment and wage disbursements. (Sach issue 





Training and educational work of the C.C.C. (Pechner)- Dec. 5-7 
Collective bargaining: 

Extent in the railroad industry (Sortz)-—---—--—---- Mar.1-4 

Five years of collective bargaining (Senturia)---——-- Nov.5-7 

In the silk-dress industry (Anderson)------------— ——— Febd.4-5 

In the steel industry---— -_-- Apr.11-12 

Under the Railway Labor Act (Beyer)-----——-—-—----—- Feb. 1-3 
Conferences: 

International Labor Organization, 1937 (H#inrichs)——- Aug. 911 

Second National Conference on Silicosis (Starr)--—---—-- Mar.10-11 

World Textile Conference (fuplt)-—---—--——-—--—---— May 4-6 


Consumer cooperatives: 
-entral enterprises------—--—-——----—-—--——---——-- Mar. 12-13 





Local enterprises (Parker)--—-— -- Jan.4-7 
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